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After  uncovering  portions  of  the  original  roof,  Delby  Darr  holds  a  custom  cut  duplicate  of  a  Mansard  roof  rafter 
Each  rafter  had  to  be  cut  on  a  curve  to  match  the  lines  of  the  "Second  Empire"  style. 
It  is  easy  to  mistakenly  generalize  about  Elsah's 
unchanging,  quiet  profile  and  assume  that  the 
village  remains  sentimentally  static  .    A  review  of 


old  photographs  or  a  return  to  the  village  after  an 
absence  of  even  a  few  years  reveals  quite  the 
contrary:    a  village  confined,  indeed,  within  a 
narrow  valley,  but  nevertheless  continually 
modifying  its  components  with  improvements, 
additions,  re-locations,  renovations  and  even 
removals.     Very  few  of  Elsah's  buildings  offer  a 
testimony  to  man's  natural  proclivity  for  environ- 


mental adjustments.    A  recent  spurt  of  beautifica- 
tion  and  restoration  in  Elsah  leads  one  to  deduce 
that  Elsah ,  as  a  village ,  actually  may  never  be 
"finished" ! 

Because  of  Elsah's  size,  little  goes  unnoticed 
by  those  who  live  or  work  in  the  village .  Occa- 
sionally the  camera  or  the  artist  records  changes 
as  they  occur.  Sometimes  the  process  of  change 
is  deliberately  slow  and  patient  as  with  the  tender 
care  which  the  Bob  Cronin  family  has  given  to 
the  Mott-Cronin  house  (1881)  which  the  Cronins 
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recently  acquired.  Few  buildings  in  Elsah  have 
so  gently  and  unassumingly  stood  as  vignettes  of 
a  former  century. 

Nestled  beneath  the  tall  evergreens  and 
guarded  from  Mill  Street  traffic  by  a  blanket  of 
day  lilies,  the  Mott-Cronin  house  has  recently 
blushed  from  off-white  to  tones  of  sandy-mauve. 
A  meticulous  re-roofing  job  and  many  fussy 
repairs  on  windows  and  trim  have  secured  the 
building  against  the  persistence  of  weather. 
Utilizing  the  entire  family  at  points  throughout 
the  project,  the  Cronins  have  yet  to  tackle  the 
interior  — a  must  before  the  home  can  be  com- 
fortably occupied.    "We  were  amazed  at  how  much 
dryer  the  house  felt  just  clearing  the  brush  away," 
said  June  Cronin  when  asked  about  the  project. 
"There  are  still  lists  of  important  tasks  to  keep  us 
well  occupied,  but  none  of  them  could  adequately 
be  done  before  the  re-roofing  job  --our  most 
rewarding  accomplishment  thus  far  . " 

None  of  Elsah1  s  four  Mansard  homes  (Franco- 
American  or  Second  Empire  style)  duplicates  each 
other  in  detail  or  plan .     The  Cronin  house  is 
perhaps  the  most  decorative,  particularly 
enhanced  with  its  floor-to-ceiling  French 
windows  and  its  gracefully  rounded  dormers. 

Another  of  Elsah's  Mansard  style  homes,  the 
residence  of  Mayor  Delby  Darr  and  family,  has 
undergone  a  metamorphosis  in  quite  a  different 
time  frame  .    For  at  least  seven  years  the  Darrs 
have  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  remodeling 
their  1883  house,  but  not  until  late  this  summer 
did  evidence  of  their  decision  to  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  house  suddenly  spring  up  for  all  to 
inspect  while  entering  or  leaving  Elsah.    Helped 
with  designing  by  Elsah  residents  Jim  Green  and 
Mike  Pitchford,  the  Darrs  have  successfully 
added  --in  Mansard  style--  a  unit  which  blends 


magmticently  with  the  original  portion  of  the 
house.    The  proportions  of  the  addition,  its 
window  treatment,  and  the  eventual  "Carpenter 
Gothic"  details  to  be  applied  to  the  porch,  will 
clearly  make  it  one  of  Elsah's  most  remarkable  and 
tasteful  remodeling  projects,  one  which  will  con- 
tribute beautifully  to  its  preservation  environment. 
Only  a  few  Elsah  homes  are  easily  visible  from  all 
four  sides.    The  Darr's  home  is  one  of  these, 
making  it  necessary  to  harmonize  all  architectual 
details  with  historic  precedence . 

The  Darrs  have  carefully  planned  the  details 
of  real  wooden  trim  and  will  place  removable 
center  muntins  on  new  windows  which  replace 
decayed  originals . 

For  the  Darrs,  however,  the  promise  of  exterior 
face-lifting  has  hidden  to  some  extent  the  interior 
activity  --which  has  meant  living  in  the  basement 
while  the  entire  house  was  "gutted,"  insulated  and 
rewalled!    The  term  for  such  work  is  "retrofitting" 
and  is,  in  fact,  what  so  many  Elsah  residents  have 
been  necessarily  doing  in  order  to  live  efficiently 
in  homes  notorious  for  drafty  winters  and  moist 
summers.    Delby  and  Suzanne  sum  up  their  project 
simply  with  "Will  it  ever  end?"  --the  theme  of  all 
those  who  tackle  restoration. 

Incidentally,  Delby's  primary  carpenter  , 
Richard  John  Mosby  of  Grafton,  is  also  the  one 
who  helped  the  Cronins  restore  their  Mansard  roof. 


|  ilitfSP* 


The  Mott-Cronin  House  before  and  after  the  recent  exterior  renovation. 
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Old  photographs  reveal  a  variety  of  picket 
fences  in  Elsah,  many  of  which  have  been  lost 
throughout  the  years .    Richard  Alder  is  one  of 
the  Elsah  residents  responsible  for  reviving  the 
tradition  of  fences .    For  two  years  he  has  spent 
countless  hours  in  his  basement  cutting  and  sand- 
ing what  has  seemed  an  endless  production  of 
pickets  for  the  striking  addition  to  his  property 
on  Mill  Street,  across  from  the  post  office. 
Taking  his  clue  from  old  Elsah  photographs, 
which  show  fences  as  tall  as  51 ,  the  Alder's    4' 
pickets  are  in  keeping  with  tradition . 

Visually  continuing  the  marathon  stretch  of 
the  Sontag  fence  (restored  in  1978)  ,  the  impact 
for  the  viewer  is  one  of  historic  fidelity  and 
beauty  plus  a  continual  temptation  to  engage 
friends  and  visitors  in  a  game  of  Elsah  trivia: 
"Guess  how  many  pickets  are  in  that  fence" ! 
(At  least  1,000) 


Standing  at  "present  picket,"  Richard  Alder  poses  before 
his  nearly  completed  addition  to  Elsah  fence  lore. 

Countless  other  recent  changes  in  Elsah 
provide  wonderful  material  for  people  strolling 
through  the  village.    The  Pitchford  property  and 
gardens  continue  to  enhance  Selma  Square . 
Valley  Street  heard  hammers  on  three  other  of  its 
properties:    David  Ives  has  persisted  with  sub- 
stantial improvements  on  the  former  residence  of 
Robyn  Relph;  Margaret  McCandless  has  added  a 
garage  and  tasteful  lattice  breezeway;  and  Al  and 
Donna  Bruns  have  restored  an  appropriate  front 
door,  windows,  shutters  and  trim  to  their  pre- 
Civil  War  home . 

Before  moving  back  to  Australia,  Andrew 
Clifton  doubled  his  garage  with  an  addition 
much  in  keeping  with  Elsah1  s  once  prevalent 
shed-like  structures. 

New  gardens  have  been  added  by  Blanche 


Darnell  in  at  least  two  locations:  the  liothic 
House  grounds  and  Edith  Lazenby's  home  on  Mill 
Street.    Other  residents  have  continued  to  improve 
or  re-arrange  their  garden  plots. 

Cy  and  Ellen  Bunting  have  built  a  very  tasteful 
garage  on  their  property.    And  the  Garritsons 
have  added  a  pleasant  addition  to  their  home.    The 
Carpenter  Gothic  grapevine  decoration  in  the  back 
of  Riverview  House  has  finally  been  restored  to  its 
original  appearance .    Jim  Green  has  beautifully 
disguised  the  cement  block  on  his  garage  with  the 
addition  of  dark  green  lattice . 

Charles  and  Shirley  Vogt  have  completed  their 
brick  walkway  and  secured  a  main  portion  of 
massive  rock-retaining  wall  behind  their  property. 
Al  and  Inge  Mack  have  built  an  out-building  on  the 
hill  behind  their  house . 

By  adding  sheets  of  plexiglas  over  the  old 
windows  in  the  Dennie  Minarick  (McNair-McColl) 
residence,  a  nearly  invisible  winterizing  improve- 
ment has  been  made  without  encumbering  the 
special  look  of  window  sash,  dating  from  before 
the  Civil  War . 

Bob  Lowder  has  added  a  gabled  roof  to  his 
home .  The  park  benches  have  been  painted 
"Pilgrim  red".    Charles  and  Jeri  Hosmer  have 
changed  their  trim  color  to  off-white.    Ned  and 
Paula  Bradley  have  treated  Elsah's  most  graceful 
home  to  a  sparkling  coat  of  white  trim,  black 
shutters  and  red  roof.    The  Gothic  House  (Bates- 
Mack)  gleams  in  Victorian  elegance  of  cinnamon 
and  white! 

Numerous  other  changes  have  occurred,  each 
one  adding  a  note  of  special  reason  for  living  in 
Elsah.    Few  communities  have  Elsah's  charm; 
few  communities  have  so  many  residents  willing 
to  work  so  persistently  with  the  ongoing  demands 
of  a  previous  century,  tenaciously  involving  20th- 
century  occupants  with  the  challenges  of  balancing 
change  on  all  levels  with  the  patience  and  purpose 
of  preservation . 


Bob  Denham  pauses  to  work  in  his  own  garden  after 
faithfully  trimming  streets  and  alleys. 
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Symbol  of  restoration  in  Elsah,  this  vignette  on  the  Mott-Cronin  property  speaks  for  all  those  who  suspend  their  work 

between  weekends. 


The  Keller-^nntaa  House  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
just  after  the  Mansard  roof  had  been  added  in  1896. 


The  Keller-Sontag  House  today  with  its  new  picket  fence. 
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Abigail  Boewe,  a  student  at  Frincipia  College, 
interviews  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Pitchford,  of 
Elsah,  on  their  restoration  work.    The  Pitchfords 
live  in  the  old  Methodist  Parsonage  in  Elsah, 
which  they  have  restored .    They  have  also 
restored  four  other  buildings  in  the  area,  the 
latest  being  the  Green  Tree  Tavern  and  Icehouse 
in  Grafton,  both  of  which  were  built  around  1840. 
The  interview  concentrates  on  that  project. 


below.  We  were  working  on  it  and  discovered 
that  they  had  just  painted  over  the  glass  — there 
was  glass  above,  too.  We  never  did  figure  out 
why  they'd  painted  it.  The  glass  wasn't  even 
broken  out.  It's  fun  to  see  what  you  can  come 
across  when  you  actually  tear  into  a  place .  It 
will  probably  be  spring  before  we  actually  start. 

But  anyway,  it's  a  brick  structure  with  a 
frame  addition,  and  when  we  first  bought  it  we 
thought  that  the  brick  part  of  the  structure  was 
older  than  the  frame  portion .    When  Mike  tore 
into  it  we  found  that  the  frame   addition  is 
actually  older . 


Mrs.  Pitchford:      We  purchased  the  Green  Tree 
Tavern  in  1976.    When  we  bought  it  there  was  talk 
about  condemning  it. 

Mr.  Pitchford:      I  think  as  soon  as  we  bought  it 
they  condemned  it. 

A.B:      How  did  you  go  about  the  restoring?   What 
did  you  do  to  get  the  building  uncondemned? 

Mrs.  P:     Well,  first  we  tore  that  porch  off. 

Mr.  P:      Yeah,  the  porch  was  falling  in.    So  we 
rebuilt  the  porch  and  made  a  companionway  into 
the  basement.     Both  sections  were  open  and  the 
porch  was  about  to  cave  in,  which  was  probably 
why  it  was  condemned;  mainly  it  was  just  making 
it  so  that  nobody  could  get  in  there  and  get  hurt. 
There  were  no  structural  beams  in  the  building 
that  were  unsound . 

Mrs.  P:      The  floors  were  fairly  good  in  the  inside. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that.    You  see,  there 
were  two  separate  porches  on  the  building  and  the 
one  that  was  completely  collapsed  we  decided  to 
tear  off,  with  the  intention  of  putting  another  one 
on,  only  to  find  that  where  they  had  attached  the 
roof  of  the  porch  to  the  building  they  had  actually 
tarred  the  porch  to  the  building,  and  we  didn't 
realize,  but  when  we  tore  the  porch  off  it  had 
brick  arch  windows.    And  so,  because  of  that 
trim  on  the  house  we  decided  not  to  put  a  porch 
back  on,  which  was  covering  it,  and  I'm  sure  it 
hadn't  been  built  with  the  intention  of  covering 
up  that  decoration  .    But,  structurally  inside  the 
boards  are  really  pretty  good,  especially  in  the 
brick  portion .    The  main  thing  we  need  to  do  now 
is  to  get  a  new  roof  on  it  before  we  can  start 
working  on  the  inside.    The  original  narrow 
saloon  doors  are  still  on  the  building ,  it  still  has 
the  chair-rails  and  the  wainscoting  both  in  the 
frame  and  in  the  brick  portion,  which  is  the  old 
type  of  paneling  that  comes  to  chair  height,  and 
most  of  the  old  glass  is  still  in  the  windows .    And 
on  the  frame  addition  there  was  a  door  there  we 
thought  was  just  a  Christian  door  (one  whose 
panels  form  a  cross  shape) ,  and  thought  it  was 
two  panes  of  glass  with  two  panels  above  and 


A.B:      How  can  you  tell? 

Mr.  P:     Well,  as  far  as  being  able  to  tell  why  the 
frame  portion  was  older,  it  had  exterior  weather- 
boarding  on  the  wall  connecting  it  to  the  brick 
structure,  showing   that  it  had  been  built  first, 
and  the  brick  had  been  built  up  against  it. 

Mrs.  P:      Somebody  had  actually  lived  in  it.    Last 
Sunday  when  we  were  running  this  festival  we 
were  having  up  there,  a  lady  in  her  eighties  came 
in,  and  she  had  lived  in  it  in  the  1930' s,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  listen  to  her  comments  because 
she  said  it  was  dilapidated  then.    But  it's  fun  — 
if  you  start  working  on  some  of  these  places  before 
long  someone  has  some  information.    We  had 
bought,  and  have  since  sold,  the  "Frenchy"  La- 
Marsh  home,  up  in  Grafton,  and  it's  a  stone  house. 
When  we  bought  it  it  was  in  such  bad  shape  that 
the  birds  would  fly  through  the  stone  walls  and 
come  into  the  living  room  — it  needed  to  be  tuck- 
pointed  that  badly.    "Frenchy"  LaMarsh  had  a 
horse-drawn  ambulance  service  and  an   under- 
taking business,  back  during  the  1800's.    We 
started  working  on  it  and  before  long  some  of 
his  nephews,  who  were  in  their  seventies, 
started  stopping  in,  and  the  information  you  can 
find  out — well,  it's  just  fantastic  to  hear  some 
relatives,  or  someone  who  has  known  someone. 

A.B:      Are  you  trying  to  restore  the  Green  Tree 
Tavern  to  its  original  condition? 

Mr.  P:    No,  to  our  interpretation  .    We're  not 
going  to  go  back  and  match  colors  and  everything 
else. 

Mrs .  P:      But  it  will  look  like  an  old  building . 
It's  not  going  to  be  a  tavern. 

A.B:      The  Icehouse  is  on  the  tavern  property. 
Is  it  attached  to  the  building  in  any  way? 

Mrs.  P:     Mike,  what  would  you  say?   About  20 
feet  away? 

Mr.  P:     Yes.    The  situation  was  that  they'd  go  out 
on  the  river  and  saw  the  ice,  and  they'd  drag  it 
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back  into  the  Icehouse,  store  it  in  there,  probably 
packed  in  sawdust  to  protect  it,  and  then  used  it 
as  they  needed  it.    They  probably  hung  their 
meats  or  whatever  they  wanted  to  keep  cool  in 
there.    Then  as  they  needed  it  through  the  summer 
they'd  just  go  in  and  hack  the  ice  off.    There  is  an 
apartment;  I  don't  know  what  it  was  used  for 
originally.    Most  likely  as  an  apartment:  a  small, 
two-room  frame  structure  built  up  over  the  top  of 
the  Icehouse . 

A  .B:      I  was  told  that  it  was  built  right  into  the 
face  of  the  bluff,  and  that  you  get  water  trickling 
down  every  spring. 


times  that's  the  case.    If  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  get  something,  even  if  you  don't  have  an  imme- 
diate need  for  it  you  go  ahead  and  pick  it  up  be- 
cause eventually  some  brainstorm  will  hit  you  and 
you'll  use  it  some  place.    If  someone  comes  along 
and  says,    "I  have  a  barn  that  I  want  out  of  a 
certain  area,  what  would   you  be  willing  to  give 
for  it?" — even  if  you  don't  have  a  use  for  it  right 
then  you  go  ahead  and  get  it,  and  just  store  it. 
We've  done  that  a  number  of  times,  we've  just 
stock  piled  things  until  we  could  find  a  use  for  them. 


Mrs.  P:      Right.    To  the  back  of  the  room,  as  you 
walk  through  the  double  doors,  you  walk  into  a 
room  and  it'  s  all  cut  stone,  arched  and  keystone 
laid  — the  stonework  is —  and  as  you  look  to  the 
back  of  the  room  it's  nothing  but  a  bluff  wall,  but 
the  bluff  wall  has  been  hand  cut, too.    I  mean,  it's 
fairly  flush,  but  in  the  springtime  the  water 
draining  from  the  bluffs  behind  trickles  down  the 
back  wall  and  forms  a  pool  and  drains  out  under 
the  floor.    The  floor  stays  dry. 

A.B:      What  are  you  going  to  use  it  for? 


Mrs.  P:     We  would  like  to  eventually  fix  it  up  to 
maybe  serve  as  a  cheese  shop.    I  can  visualize 
hanging  from  the  arched  ceiling  cheeses  and 
hams  and  things  like  that.    We  would  like  to 
establish  a  courtyard  going  between  the  Green 
Tree  and  the  Icehouse,  an  enclosed  courtyard, 
and  possibly  have  some  tables  sitting  out  in  there, 
for  people  to  eat  outdoors.    The  question  is,  after 
we  get  it  decorated  inside,  whether  or  not  we'll 
be  able  to  find  someone  to  manage  it,  because 
with  as  many  other  projects  as  we  get  involved 
in,  neither  one  of  us  has  the  time  to  devote  full 
time  to  it.    If  we  could  find  someone  we  could 
trust  to  manage  the  place  then  we  would  go  ahead . 

A.B:      How  do  you  find  the  materials  you  need 
for  your  restoring  work? 

Mr.  P:     You  just  keep  looking  .    Like  loft  board 
flooring  --I've  never  seen  it  anywhere,  but  I 
grew  up  on  a  farm,  and  I  know  what  a  patina 
those  barn  floor  boards  get.    They're  like  dance 
floors  from  drawing  the  hay  bales  over  them . 
One  of  these  days  I'll  find  one.    The  boards  are 
sometimes  rotten,  which  can  be  a  problem.    It's 
hard  to  find  one  where  the  farmer  always  kept  a 
good  roof  on  it,  and  didn't  let  the  hay  sit  in 
there  and  rot.    That's  the  only  place  I  figure  I 
can  find  old  .wide  plank  flooring  . 

Mrs.  P:     A  lot  of  time  we  come  across  something, 
and  then  decide  what  we're  going  to  do  with  it, 
like  the  counter  we  have  as  our  kitchen  counter 
here  we  ownedjfor  two  years  before  we  ever  had 
the  house.    We  didn't  know  what  we  were  going 
to  do  with  it,  but  we  thought  it  was  nice.    A  lot  of 


Michael  Pitchford  shows  Abby  Boewe  stone  archwork  in 
the  ice  house  behind  the  Green  Tree  Tavern,  Grafton,  Illinois 
Courtesy  of  Paul   Williams 
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The  Green  Tree  Tavern  in  Grafton  before  and  after  the  restoration 


Grafton  cut  stone  is  an  example.    You  can't 
buy  Grafton  cut  stone  any  more,  and  ever  since 
we've  been  married,  any  time  we've  come  across 
even  five  or  six  nice  stones  we  go  ahead  and 
pick  them  up  and  now  we're  building  a  nice  cut 
stone  wall  out  in  back . 

A.B:      Where  do  you  find  these  stones? 

Mr.  P:     It's  like  gold,  wherever  you  happen  to 
run  across  them. 

Mrs.  P:    Well,  like  the  latest--a  house  burned  in 
Grafton  — oh,  a  year,  two  years  ago —  and  we 
tried  to  buy  its  stone  basement.    But  no,  they 
weren't  interested  in  selling.    Then  about  four 
months  ago  they  got  back  in  touch  with  us  and 
the  city  was  wanting  them  to  clean  up  the  lot,  so 
then  the  stone  was  available.    But  I  mean,  you've 
got  to  be  able  to  go  in  on  a  moment's  notice  when 
someone  says,  "Yes,  you  can  have  such  and 
such, "  and  if  you  don't  have  a  place  to  put  it.  .  .  . 
Well,  this  is  another  case  of  stockpiling.    We 
used  an  old  grocery  store  counter  in  our  kitchen, 
and  a  year  ago  we  came  across  another  one,  not 
knowing  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  it.    But 
since  we've  bought  this  we've  decided  to  put  it  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  John  Sheehan  home  in  Alton  that 
we're  restoring,  as  the  kitchen  counter. 

Mr.  P:      A  prime  example  of  how  you  can  get  too 
far  ahead  of  yourself:    I  was  going  down  to  look  at 
a  barn  down  by  Millstadt  once,  eighty  miles  south 
of  here,  and  there  was  a  log  cabin  there.    So 
eventually  I  bought  the  barn,  but  I  bought  the 
cabin  on  the  spot,  with  no  place  to  put  it.    So 
Mary  Ann  and  I  and  friends  took  all  kinds  of 
pictures  of  it,  made  some  drawings,  cataloged 
and  numbered  the  timbers,  and  then  we  tore  the 
cabin  down,  with  no  place  to  put  it,  just  stored  it 
out  in  the  open.    And  in  about  a  year's  time  it 
rotted  to  nothing  but  dust.    So,  sometimes  you 
lose,  but  I  don't  regret  it.    For  one  thing,  it 
taught  me  a  lesson ,  and  now  I  know  what  has  to 
be  done  to  preserve  them.    If  I  had  a  chance  to 
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get  another  cabin,  even  if  I  didn't  have  a  place  to 
put  it,  I'd  still  gamble  on  it. 

Whenever  you  get  a  chance  to  get  ahold  of 
anything  old  like  that,  usually  the  option  is, 
"either  take  it  or  I'm  going  to  burn  it."    That  was 
the  case  with  both  the  barn  and  the  cabin .    So  I'd 
rather  gamble  on  trying  to  get  something  and 
save  it,  and  hope  it  works  out,  than  to  just  let  it 
go.    That  was  our  motivating  fear  about  the 
Green  Tree  Tavern.    We  had  seen  it  decline  to  the 
point  to  where  we  knew  that  something  bad  was 
about  to  happen,  and  I  thought  for  sure  somebody 
would  just  buy  the  lot,  tear  everything  down, 
and  just  put  a  trailer  in  there. 

The  tragic  part  about  Grafton  is  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  neat  houses.    If  the  interest  was  up 
there  that's  down  here  in  Elsah  it  could  really  be 
a  neat  place.    I  won't  say  that  everybody  should 
feel  like  we  do,  that  older  houses  are  better 
houses,  but  it's  a  shame  to  see  them  going  down 
by  fire  or  just  dilapidation,  for  no  reason  at  all. 

Mrs.  P:      Well,  that  one  that  was  just  sold.    That's 
a  good  example.    There  it's  all  hand  cut  Grafton 
stone,  very  similar  to  the  style  of  the  LaMarsh 
home,  only  the  one  we  had  was  quite  a  bit  larger, 
as  this  one  is  only  one  or  two  small  rooms .    It 
jusit  went  up  on  the  auction  block  and  we  didn't 
know  it  was  going  to  be  for  sale,  but  it  sold  and 
the  stone  was  in  relatively  good  condition.    Oh,  it 
needed  tuckpointing  here  and  there,  and  it  needed 
a  new  roof.    But  it  went  for  around  $5,600 — $5,800 
— and  the  only  thing  the  people  have  bought  it  for 
is  to  tear  it  down  and  build  a  new  house  on  the  lot. 
And  I  mean,  I  think  that's  sinful!    I  mean,  that's 
really  the  outlook  I  take  on  it,  because  you  can't 
replace  things  like  that.    Even  if  you've  got  the 
stone,  trying  to  build  a  house,  that  house — why, 
it  would  cost  you  a  small  fortune,  and  that's  if 
you  could  find  someone  to  do  it.    I  don't  know  of 
anyone  who  lays  Grafton  stone  in  the  shape  of 
houses.    There  are  people  laying  walls,  but  to 
me  that's  something  that's  lost  forever.    I  would 
just  like  to  see  enough  interest  spurred  that 
people  could  see  that  in  Grafton  they  could  buy  a 
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nice  old  house  or  commercial  building,  and  pay 
less  for  it  than  a  new  car  that  would  depreciate 
as  soon  as  they  had  driven  it  off  the  lot. 

Mr.  P:      Everybody's  into  building  restoration, 
but  I    haven't  heard  that  much  about  property 
restoration.    All  of  these  homes  had  some  sort  of 
supporting  buildings  around — a  privy,  for  one. 
Then  they  usually  had  some  sort  of  a  horse  or  a 
buggy — something  I'm  sure  they  wanted  to  keep 
out  of  the  weather  that  they  didn't  drag  into  the 
house.    So  there  were  usually  one  or  two  small 
out-buildings. 

But  it's  property  development.    I  don't  think 


a  place  looks  right  until  you  get  the  whole  picture 
together,  rather  than  just  restoring  the  house. 
That's  good,  but  it's  still  lacking  something. 
That's  one  of  the  nice  things  about  Elsah.    Though 
most  of  the  out-buildings  have  been  removed, 
there  are  still  enough  of  them  around  that  you  can 
get  the  feel  about  the  relation  of  the  houses  to  the 
out-buildings. 

Mrs.  P:    Even  since  we've  moved  here,  a  lot  of 
old  out-buildings  have  been  torn  down  in  Elsah 
and  we  would  like  to  eventually  see  all  of  the 
out-buildings  that  would  have  been  here  in  the 
1800's  re-erected  on  their  sites. 


NOTES  ON  TREVUE 


by 


Abigail  Boewe 

Today  a  modern  farm  house  on  Principia 
College's  "West  Farm"  property  stands  where 
General  James  Semple's  home  originally 
stood .    The  founder  of  Elsah  built  his  home 
there  in  1853,  naming  it  Trevue  ("Tree-view")  . 
In  1945  the  house  was  razed,  as  it  was  struc- 
turally unsound  and  considered  not  worth 
restoring . 

In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  Ames  Cushman 
(General  Semple's  granddaughter)  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Keller  of  Elsah,  written  February  21, 
1918,  Mrs.  Cushman  says  that  the  house  was  set 
"about  two  miles  back  from  the  river  as  it  was 
thought  in  those  days  that  the  bluffs  overlooking 
the  River  was  not  healthful,  the  supposition 
being  that  they  were  infested  with  malaria . " 
The  General  lived  there  until  he  passed  on  in 
1866. 

Semple's  house  was  a  frame  building,  but 
he  encouraged  settlers  in  Elsah  to  build  with 
stone.    In  fact  he  provided  stone  masons, 
such  as  Peter  Reintges,  to  construct  the 
Greek  Revival  homes  that  were  common  for 
the  average  American  at  the  time.    The 
abundance  of  available  stone  in  Elsah  also 
made  stone  construction  practical.    One  might 
speculate  that  Semple  may  have  chosen  a  frame 
construction  because  of  the  greater  difficulty 
of  hauling  enough  stone  out  of  the  valley  to  the 
house  site  up  on  higher  ground,  far  from  out- 
crops.     Mr.  Cyrus  Bunting,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  Principia's  physical  plant  depart- 
ment, remarked,   "You're  limited  a  little  bit 
architecturally  with  what  you  can  do  with 
stone  if  you  go  into  anything  other  than  just  a 
square  cabin  type  of  building,  which  most  of 
the  stone  houses  were." 

When  Principia  moved  to  Elsah  in  the  1930's, 
it  acquired  the  land  that  Trevue   stood  on,  near 
the  upper  road  to  Chautauqua,  and  rented  out 
the  surrounding  farm.    Through  neglect  by  the 
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tenants,  however,  the  building  fell  into 
disrepair,  and  when  the  family  was  asked 
to  move  out  the  building  was  completely 
torn  down. 

Mr.  Bunting  recommended  this  action 
at  the  time  .    "It  was  structurally  unsound , " 
he  said,  "and  the  floors  were  rotted  out.     The 
family  had  been  keeping  chickens  in  some  of 
the  upstairs  rooms,  and  the  place  was  so 
unsanitary  you  could  hardly  stand  to  go  in  it. 
The  windows  had  been  broken  out  and  news- 
papers stuffed  in,  and  all  of  the  plaster  had 
come  off  the  walls  because  of  water  coming 
through.    I  think  there  were  probably 
termites,  too. " 

When  asked  if  the  building  could  have  been 
restored,  Mr.  Bunting  said  that  it  might  have 
been,  but  it  would  practically  have  maant 
rebuilding  it.    "The  cost  would  have  been  pro- 
hibitive.   The  house  in  the  long-range  historical 
view  was  not  given  much  consideration .    It  was 
in  deplorable  condition,  and  we  really  didn't 
have  money  to  spend  on  restoration  of  any  kind . 
We  were  preparing  to  build  Sylvester  and 
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Notchliff  B,  and  we  weren't  restoration  and 
Historic  Elsah  Foundation-conscious  in  those 
days .    We  didn't  have  the  budget  for  it. " 


A  visit  to  the  site  of  Trevue  today  reveals 
a  small  bit  of  foundation  stone  near  the  back 
garden,  but  no  other  trace  of  the  final  home  of 

Elsah's  founder . 


A   PRESENT    REFUGE    FOR   THE    DINKY 


by 

Paul  O.  Williams 


The  Dinky  at  the  end  of  a  regular  run . 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  Illinois  Terminal 
Railroad  operation  on  the  spur  between  Alton  and 
Grafton,  a  peculiar  vehicle,  generally  known  as  a 
rail  bus  or  railroad  bus  and  locally  known  as  the 
"Dinky,"  travelled  the  length  of  the  spur  twice  a 
day,  carrying  passengers  and  mail. 

Well-known  in  the  Elsah  area  as  the  Toonerville 
Trolley  of  the  comics ,  and  somewhat  the  same  in 
appearance,  the  Dinky  was  an  area  institution  .    It 
was  powered  by  its  gasoline  engine,  and,  as 
memory  calls  it  back,  was  loud  and  one-lungish. 

The  Dinky  made  its  last  run  in  1953,  shortly 
before  the  track  was  taken  up  and  construction  of 
the  River  Road  began.    Subsequently  it  was  taken 
down  to  the  National  Museum  of  Transport  in  Kirk- 
wood,  Missouri,  where  it  now  reposes,  as  the 
accompanying  photographs  show,  in  neglect  and 
slow  decay. 

The  Museum  of  Transport  is  obviously  a  labor 


Courtesy  of  Warren  Bohlman 

of  love  and  fascination  for  those  who  operate  it.    It 
is  also  clearly  underfunded.    The  amazing  collec- 
tion of  railroad  apparatus,  motor  vehicles,  and 
other  transportation  devices  including  a  D-C  3, 
stands  on  a  weedy  hillside  amid  dust,  rust,  and 
honored  oblivion,  with  peeling  signs,  curling 
photographs,  and  fading  displays. 

Visitors  to  the  museum  (admission  is  $2,50) 
will  find  the  old  Dinky  nearly  against  the  west 
hillside,  across  the  crowded  yard  from  the 
entrance.    The  attendant  on  duty  will  point  the 
tourist  toward  it.    The  ideal  occasion  for  a  visit 
is  a  time  when  one  is  unhurried,  is  dressed  for 
dirt,  and  perhaps  is  ready  for  a  nostalgic  climb 
in  and  out  of  a  variety  of  engines  and  cars,  some 
out  of  Currier  and  Ives,  others  reflecting  the  Art 
Nouveau  tradition,  thus  providing  a  national  con- 
text for  the  odd  little  vehicle  that  ended  the  rail- 
road era  in  Elsah. 
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The  Dinky  as  it  appears  at  the  National  Museum  of  Transport,  Kirkwood,  Missouri.    Courtesy  of  Paul  O.Williams 
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WILEY    POINT 


A    BIG    DECISION 

The  board  of  Historic  Elsah  Foundation  has 
decided  to  eliminate  the  house  toui  on  Mother's 
Day  in  1980.    There  was  general  agreement  that 
there  are  enough  visitors  in  the  village  on  a 
spring  weekend  without  the  problems  caused  by 
cars  and  crowding  at  the  houses.    This  decision 
was  not  made  lightly,  but  the  clear  purpose  v/as 
the  further  preservation  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Elsah.    Members  of  the  Foundation  can  offer  a 
"vote"  of  support  by  raising  their  regular 
memberships  to  the  sustaining  level.    We  only 
need  200  people  in  this  category  to  wipe  out  the 
loss  that  would  come  with  the  cancellation  of  the 
house  tour . 

We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Ray 
Darnell  for  the  donation  of  the  fine  gravel  that 
has  been  used  to  protect  the  foundation  of  the 
newly-refurbished  Village  Hall. 
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Pictured  here  is  a  Thebes  point  found  by 
William  Wiley  in  his  backyard  on  Beltrees  Road 
not  far  east  of  the  Elsah  village  line.    The  Thebes 
point  type  is  early  Archaic,  dated  by  Winters  at 
7,500  to  5,000  B.C.  in  Southern  Illinois  and  by 
Luchterhand  at  8 ,  000  to  6 ,  000  B  .  C .     According 
to  Gregory  Perino,  in  GUIDE  TO  THE  IDENTIFI- 
CATION OF  CERTAIN  AMERICAN  INDIAN  PRO- 
JECTILE POINTS ,  Special  Bulletin  #4  of  the 
Oklahoma  Anthropological  Society,  p.  96,  where 
he  discusses  the  Thebes,   "Blades  are  broadly 
triangular  in  form  with  straight  to  convex,  and 
occasionally,  recurved  edges,  some  of  which 
may  be  finely  serrated.    Cross  sections  are 
usually  flatly  lenticular  when  new  and  rhomboid , 
with  the  bevel  on  the  left  side,  especially  wher 
resharpened  several  times  . "    Perino  adds,  "It 
is  likely  that  this  point  was  used  more  as  a 
knife  than  a  projectile  point,  as  indicated  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  resharpened. 
Reduction  of  very  large  points  to  small  size  by 
regular  resharpening  is  indicated  by  the 
existence  of  short,  broad  points  having  large 
stems.    Its  weakest  point  was  the  neck,  and 
many  blades  without  stems  have  been  found  in 
the  fields . "    The  Wiley  point  lost  its  stem 
somewhere.    Its  bevel  on. the  left  side  supports 
the  idea  that  this  example  was  resharpened  . 
Other  Thebes  points  have  been  found  on  the 
surface  within  a  half  mile  of  the  Wiley  find . 

Paul  O .  Williams 


ART    SERIES 


Historic  Elsah  Foundation  is  pleased  to 
announce  a  series  of  six  two-hour  lessons  on 
how  to  sketch  in  the  village.    These  classes 
will  be  offered  Saturday  mornings  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.    Glenn  Felch  will  be 
conducting  the  classes  for  Elsah  area  residents 
and  is  planning  the  workshops  for  those  who 
are  generally  inexperienced  with  pencil,  paper 
and  perspective.    For  further  details,  including 
costs,  contact  Glenn  Felch  at  374-1232.    The 
tuition  will  include  a  tax  deductible  contribu- 
tion to  Historic  Elsah  Foundation .    Record  Elsah 
while  you  help  to  save  it! 
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Replacing  the  old  plaster-lath-horsehair  walls,  modern  equipment  conveniently  hoists  dry  wall 
into  the  second-floor  addition  of  the  Darr  House. 
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n  Tree  Tavern,  Grafton.    Courtesy  of  Paul  0.  Williams 


